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Landmarks of the United Nations 
VII. Flushing Meadows. 
(For picture see back cover) 


Plenary meetings of the Second Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations are to be held in the 
New York City Building, Flushing Meadows. This building, 
which has been made available to the United Nations by the New 
York City authorities, was built between 1937 and 1939 and used 
for city exhibits during the World Fair in 1939 and 1940. From 
then on it was used for ice and roller skating till work was com- 
menced for conversion into an assembly hall for the United 
Nations. 

Where the roller skating rink and part of the ice rink once 
stood has now been constructed a vast assembly hall capable 
of seating a total of 540 delegates and their advisers at walnut 
tables arranged in three rows of nine tables deep. At the back 
of the main floor 916 seats are available for special guests and 
the public, while on either side chairs will be provided for a 
further 424 advisers and members of the secretariat. 

The President will sit on a platform with the Secretary-General 
and an adviser, with chairs for six more advisers behind. At the 
back of the platform is a vast relief map of the world in polar 
projection flanked by deep blue curtains so arranged as to give 
the impression of being drawn back to reveal the one world. 

Five hundred and three press and radio correspondents can 
be seated in a gallery which has been specially constructed to 
give an uninterrupted view of all the delegations on the main 
floor. In addition, on either side, there is a total of 24 observa- 
tion booths for radio commentators, still photographers and 
motion picture coverage. 

Though the majority of the Assembly committees will meet at 
Lake Success where the bulk of the work will continue to be 
done, two committee rooms have been constructed. There are 
also a delegates’ lounge, writing room, locker room where dele- 
gates may leave their papers, and a separate dining room. The 
cafeteria, an entirely new construction, can seat 600 persons at 
one time. 

In a great circle in front of the building, in the beautifully 
landscaped grounds, are planted 50-foot flag poles from which 
will fly the flags of Members of the United Nations when plenary 
meetings are in session. 
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I am happy to comply with the request of the Secretariat’s Department of 
Public Information, to contribute a message to the United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin. 


The Security Council, according to the Charter, is charged with “primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security.” It 
is the body to which all disputes between states and all situations which en- 
danger international peace and security are directed for consideration. In 
meeting this responsibility, the Security Council acts in public sessions. In 
this way all the issues before us are subject to the control of public opinion of 
all countries and nations. 











Many people are concerned by the differences of opinion expressed in the 
sessions of the Security Council. Such concern, however, is quite unfounded. 
It is only natural that differences of opinion exist in a political body, and it 
is a definite advantage that they are stated openly and that the people of the 
world are informed of what is going on in international relations. We are all 
accustomed to different opinions being expressed sharply and bluntly in ses- 
sions of Parliaments and other representative bodies. This is a regular aspect 
of democratic procedure. The same democratic procedure exists in the meet- 
ings of the Security Council and of the other bodies of the United Nations. 
We should welcome it as a means to force the Governments to state and defend 
their cases openly before the world public. 














With all the differences of opinion which do exist among the United Na- 
tions as well as within the different nations, there is one common interest which 
binds us all together. This is the interest of maintaining and preserving the 
peace of the world. To this interest all Members of the United Nations are 
dedicated; to this interest they have bound themselves by accepting the rules 
of the Charter. 









The Charter provides us with the machinery to solve all international 
problems and conflicts in a peaceful way without resorting to war and 
violence. If we use this machinery bona fide we shall establish at last the 
age-long dream of a permanent peace. 







It is up to all of us to work for this end. We can achieve it by acting 
with full consciousness of our responsibility and of the terrible consequences 
of a failure. Thus we shall make the United Nations an effective instru- 
ment of international order and co-operation. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


After an exchange of views between the Secretary- 
General and Paul-Henri Spaak, President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Secretary-General. on September 
9, cabled Member Nations suggesting the postpone- 
ment of the GENERAL AssEMBLY until October 23, and 
requesting a reply not later than September 13. 


o> 


The Secretary-General has transmitted to the Mem- 
ber nations a draft document embodying the proposed 
arrangements between the United Nations and the 
United States in regard to the establishment of the 
permanent headquarters preparatory to its considera- 
tion by the General Assembly. 


o> 


On September 6 the Secretary-General announced 
the receipt of a letter from the Italian Government 
applying for membership in the proposed INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION and his reply to the 
effect that the application will be passed to the Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council. 


o 


On September 5 it was announced that Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, President of the ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
Councit, would be unable to attend its Third Session 
and that the chair would be taken by the First Vice- 
President, Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia. 


o 


On September 3 the United Nations announced the 
appointment of an Apvisory PANEL oF Rapio EXPERTS 
consisting of Brigadier-General F. E. Stoner, G. F. Van 
Dissel and S. Kagan to advise the Department of 
Public Information on the best means of implementing 
its broadcasting plans. 


o> 


The Securtry Councit met five times during the 
week. At its 59th meeting on September 3 the Council 
reopened discussion on whether the Ukrainian com- 
plaint against Greece should be added to the Agenda 
and finally voted in favor of its inclusion by seven 
votes to two. On September 4, at its 60th meeting the 
Council agreed to postpone discussion of the adoption 
of Item 3 of the Agenda (“statement made by the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. at the 57th meeting”). 
The Ukrainian representative was then called on to 
present his complaint against Greece and the Greek 
representative replied to the charges at the 61st meet- 
ing of the Council on September 5. The question as to 
whether Albania, as a party to the dispute, but not a 
member of the United Nations. should be invited to 


take part without vote in the Council’s deliberation on 
this matter. was debated at the 62nd meeting. At its 
63rd meeting on September 9, the Council voted nine to 
one in favor of the Albanian representative presenting 
his country’s statement (see page 3). 

On September 6 the Security Council held a closed 
executive session to discuss the Council’s report to the 
General Assembly. 

The Comittee oF Experts of the Security Council 
met on September 6 to continue its consideration of 
the access to the International Court of Justice of non- 
members of the United Nations, and the Polish pro- 
posal to bar Spain so long as its present regime is in 
power. The Committee met on September 9 to con- 
sider the Statute and draft rules of procedure of the 
Military Staff Committee. 


o> 


The Scientiric AND TECHNICAL CoMMITTEE of the 
Atomic ENerGy Commission held its 17th and 18th 
informal meetings on September 3 and 6 to complete 
the provisional draft of the report on the scientific 
control of atomic energy for Committee II. 

On September 6 also, a report of the study of 
the cost of nuclear power and the use of atomic en- 
ergy in industry was submitted to the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the United States representative, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. 


> 


The HEADQUARTERS COMMISSION met on September 
3. 4, 5 and 6 and continued to draft its report to the 
General Assembly on the selection of a site for the 
permanent headquarters for the United Nations. 


> 


Meetings of the CoNFERENCE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES were held on 
September 4, 5, 6 and 7 when plans for the establish- 
ing of joint recruitment, salary and pension schemes 
were discussed. 


> 


The Foop AND AGRICULTURE CONFERENCE, meeting 
in Copenhagen, continued its discussions of the pro- 
posal of the Director-General of the FAO to establish 
a World Food Board (see page 14). 


o> 


The first plenary meeting of a PICAO ConrEeRENCE 
on the development and standardization of radio and 
radar aids for use in international civil aviation 
opened in London on September 9. Demonstrations 
are to be held in connection with the conference. 
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Ukraine Complaint Against Greece 


Security Council considers charges 


Ar four meetings during the week the Security Coun- 
cil discussed the telegram concerning the situation 
in Greece from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic to the Secretary- 
General, dated August 24, 1946. 

At its 59th meeting on September 3, the Council con- 
tinued consideration of whether the Ukrainian state- 
ment should be placed on the agenda in the form in 
which it was presented, 

At the outset of the meeting the President of the 
Council read a letter dated September 1 from the 
Ukrainian Foreign Minister in which the latter pro- 
tested against what he termed “attempts to preclude a 
discussion” on his statement. 

He pointed out that he had been assured by the Sec- 
retary-General that his telegram of August 24 would be 
placed on the agenda “of the next meeting” and ac- 
cordingly arrived in New York from the Paris Peace 
Conference in order to explain the point of view of his 
Government before the Council. However, at the meet- 
ing on August 29 and again on the 30th the delegates 
of the United Kingdom and the Netherlands proposed 
that the statement should not be placed on the agenda 
because it was “unsubstantiated.” He had arrived, 
he stated, in order to substantiate with facts and docu- 
ments that statement. 


Position of U. S. Government 


The delegate of the United States said that since the 
Security Council was organized the position of his 
Government had consistently been that the Council can- 
not deny an opportunity to present its case to any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations who states that a condition 
exists which is likely to threaten international peace 
and security. His Government thinks, he continued, 
that a minimum of technical requirements should be 
placed in the way of consideration of situations brought 
to the Council’s attention. In his opinion the Council 
would be derelict in its duty if it did not examine with 
the most rigid objectivity the complaint and all that 
might be said and brought to substantiate it. 

He expressed approval of a statement made previ- 
ously that the Security Council does not represent in- 
dividually only the states that have representatives on 
the Council but that it represents all the 51 United Na- 
tions. 

“We are their agent,” he said, “for the carrying out 
of the purposes of the Charter and such directions as 
the United Nations may give us under the Charter. 

“We therefore have no right to use this Council, or 
to allow it to be used, for furthering any sort of propa- 
ganda of a national nature or to bring into an issue 
before the Council any elements not properly there.” 
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The delegate of Mexico thought adoption of the 
provisional agenda was just a matter of form. 

In dealing with the question of whether the Ukrain- 
ian communication deserved to be placed on the agenda, 
the delegate of the U.S.S.R. said it was no accident that 
the situation in Greece had become the object of dis- 
cussion by the Council for the second time. The situa- 
tion, he said, is giving rise to unrest and anxiety in the 
minds of all those who are trying to reinforce the peace 
and security of the world. 


Dangerous incidents 

Extremely dangerous and increasingly frequent in- 
cidents are taking place in the south of the Balkan 
Peninsula, he continued, in the form of systematic and 
oft-repeated incursions of Greek armed detachments 
into Albanian territory. The Greek Government had 
openly declared that it desires to attach the southern 
part of Albania to Greece. 

“This country,” he said, “which only recently was 
liberated from enemy occupation has now begun to 
prepare plans of aggrandizement vis a vis a neighbor- 
ing state.” 

He referred also to “the cruel national terror which 
is raging at the present time in Northern Greece against 
the national minorities,” and added that the most ele- 
mentary rights of the trade union organizations are 
being crushed. 

The situation in Greece and the relations between 
Greece and Albania had arisen and could arise only as 
a result of the fact that British troops are still in Greek 
territory, the Soviet delegate continued. If the attack 
on Greek democracy is not stopped, civil war will be 
inevitable and may set alight a conflagration in the 
Balkans which will threaten international peace and 
security, he added. 

The delegate of France proposed that the matter 
should be placed on the agenda immediately. 


Objection voiced 

The delegate of the Netherlands remarked that no 
one wants to avoid discussion if there is a sufficiently 
well presented case, but he repeated his previous ob- 
jection to the form in which the Ukrainian case was 
presented. There was nothing, he thought, that de- 
served the name of evidence—‘“plenty of statements, but 
not a letter, not a report, not a map, not a photograph. 
In short, not one document of an objective nature has 
been placed on the table for our examination and scrut- 
iny in order to give us some initial evidence.” 

He submitted that Albania—“that country which is 
supposed to be so aggrieved”—has under the Charter 
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the fullest right to enter a complaint and that it would 
have been a good deal more plausible for the Council 
had Albania come forth with a complaint rather than 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

When the Council voted as a matter of procedure on 
whether to place the telegram of the Ukrainian Foreign 
Minister on the agenda, the proposal was adopted with 
the following results: 

Affirmative—China, Egypt, France, Mexico, Poland, 
United States, U.S.S.R. 

Negative—Netherlands, United Kingdom. 

Abstaining—Australia, Brazil. 

The delegate of Australia explained that his delega- 
tion did not wish to vote against the inclusion of any 
item on the agenda as a matter of principle, but it 
could not approve the item under consideration in the 
form in which it was presented. 

Presenting his case at the 60th meeting of the Coun- 
cil on September 4, the representative of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Dmitri Manuilsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
referred to certain documents. The first, he said, was 
an order by the staff officer of the Second Army Corps 
in Greece. acting at the head of a punitive division in 
Thessaly, to arrest as hostages families and to burn 
down the villages of persons who were dissatisfied with 
the existing regime in Greece. 

The second, he stated, was a secret order of the Gov- 
ernor of Eastern Macedonia “which shows that the 
Greek extremist Monarchists, with the help of the Brit- 
ish authorities, are setting up Monarchist bands which 
terrorize the local population.” 

The order, he said, stated that the mayors, British 
Military authorities and gendarmes would choose trust- 
worthy peasants, not more than six in each village, to 
whom weapons would be distributed in an effort to im- 
prove order in Macedonia. 


Intervention charged 


This, he thought, was clear evidence that there is 
British intervention in the internal affairs of Greece. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. continued 
that on February 4, 1946, in a meeting of the Security 
Council, British Foreign Secretary Bevin promised that 
as soon as the Greek elections had been held and as 
conditions allowed, the British Government would with- 
draw its troops from Greece; also that he was prepared 
to use his influence with the Greek Government with a 
view to putting an end to frontier incidents. 

Seven months have elapsed, he stated, and the pro- 
mises have not been carried out. The present situation 
in Greece is worse than it was then, he said, and the 
promised pacification has not taken place. 

“Immediately after the elections of March 31, the 
Greek Government proceeded to what was called in 
Greece the ‘Monarchization’ of the country. There 
began a cleaning up of the state institutions and the 
army, the removal from these institutions and from the 
army of the Republican elements and their replacement 
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by aggressive Monarchist elements. Who carried out 
this operation? Persons who had collaborated with the 
enemy, with the Germans. . .” 

The Ukrainian Foreign Minister stressed the advisa- 
bility of calling witnesses “if we want correct informa- 
tion,” and then continued that a month before the ple- 
biscite in Greece on September 1, 1946, the trade unions 
were dissolved—‘“at the time when the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations was inviting them to the 
Session of the Economic and Social Council.” 


Report by M.P.’s 


He referred to testimony of three British Members 
of Parliament who made a study of the situation in 
Greece in May and June of this year. He quoted them as 
saying that Greece was already to the extent of 90 per 
cent a Fascist country; that there could be no question 
of free elections in Greece; that even according to the 
official statements of the present Greek Government 
only 50 per cent of the voters took part in the election 
of March 31; and that all the democratic parties af- 
firmed that the election lists were falsified. 

“In the system of preparations for the falsified 
plebiscite mention must be made of the punitive ex- 
peditions,” he continued. “Such punitive expeditions 
were carried out throughout 1946. They were an in- 
tegral part of the measures taken for the so-called paci- 
fication of Greece. They were directed first and fore- 
most against the national minorities, including the 
Slavs inhabiting Greece. . .” 

He suggested that if the Council had any doubts 
as to the veracity of his statement, a commission be 
sent to confirm the truth. 

The practice of carrying out punitive expeditions 
was used with particular intensity for the few weeks 
preceding the plebiscite, the Ukrainian representative 
continued. 

He then referred to special courts which, he said, 
do not judge those who collaborated with the Germans 
and Italians during the occupation of Greece, but 
those who took part in the resistance movement. 

The results of the plebiscite, he charged, arose from 
a long intervention by the British authorities in the 
internal affairs of Greece. Because he said that Para- 
graph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter of the United 
Nations denies to any State the right to intervene in 
the internal affairs of another State, he suggested 
that that article should be directed against the British 
authorities who had violated it. Such action by the 
Security Council, he contended, would not constitute 
interference in the internal affairs of Greece, but 
would, on the contrary, be a binding obligation upon 
the Council to prevent intervention of a foreign State 
in the internal affairs of a country. 

In the second place, he continued, the question of 
the plebiscite ceases to be a purely internal question 
for Greece from the moment when the present Greek 
Government makes this plebiscite an instrument for 
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carrying out aggressive plans against other peoples. 

“The aggressive Monarchist elements of Greece 
needed the falsification of the elections of March 31 
in order to increase still further the wave of terror, in 
order to prepare the false plebiscite, and in order to 
pass over to action against neighboring states.” 


The representative of the Ukraine then cited incidents 
which he said occurred on the Albanian and Yugoslav 
frontiers, and contended that the present Greek Gov- 
ernment protecting the aggressive Monarchist elements 
in the country is preparing a serious threat to the 
peace of the Balkans which the Security Council 
could not pass by. 

It had been said, he pointed out, that his statement 
was submitted with a view to propaganda, but this 
argument had been heard before. Despite all obstacles 
which might be placed before them and all the insults 
which might be levelled at them, the Soviet peoples 
would untiringly pursue their goal of peace under 
the leadership of Generalissimo Stalin. 


Demands termed modest 


At the 61st meeting of the Council on September 5. 
the representative of Greece, Ambassador Vassili 
Dendramis, permanent delegate of Greece to the 
United Nations, was heard. He said the modest de- 
mands that Northern Epirus should be __incor- 
porated in the national territory of Greece and that 
Greece’s frontiers with Bulgaria should be rectified are 
represented as a threat directed at Greece’s neighbors. 


Greece’s army is still in the course of organization, 
the Ambassador stated, but Bulgaria maintains an 
army, militarily trained, of 150,000 men; Yugoslavia 
is keeping 300,000 men mobilized, and Albania has 
tens of thousands of men assembled on Greece’s 
northern frontier. 

“If there is a threat,” he said, “the threat does not 
come from Greece. If there is any supervision to be 
carried out, this supervision should be over countries 
other than Greece. Bulgaria, a country three times 
conquered in the space of 33 years, a country three 
times guilty of crimes similar to those which are being 
judged at Nuremberg, is devoting to its army sums 
which are enormous in proportion to its total re- 
sources.” 

He contended that Greece’s claims on Northern 
Epirus were of uncontestable weight. The right of 
Greece to formulate its just claims had been recog- 
nized by the Paris Peace Conference. 

British troops went to Greece for the first time in 
November 1940 at the request of the Greek Govern- 
ment to take part in the defensive struggle against two 
powerful invaders. They went again at the time of the 
liberation at the request of the Greek Government, 
and they have remained in the country at the wish 
and with the free consent of all the successive govern- 
ments “which are fully aware of the fact that the 
presence of these troops is still indispensable in order 
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to establish a true equality before the law to safeguard 
the rights of the people and to prevent any falling 
back into bloody internal strife.” 

Greece, he said, is the only country in which free 
elections have taken place in the presence of Allied 
observers invited for this purpose by the Greek Gov- 
ernment; 250 teams of experienced observers—United 
States, British and French—supervised the elections 
on March 31 and found them free and honest, with 
the results representing a true and valid verdict by 
the Greek people. 

The task of these observers had been given to them 
in accordance with the agreement concluded at Yalta 
by the United States, United Kingdom and U.S.S.R. to 
help the liberated countries to establish democratic 
governments. The United States, France and Great 
Britain accepted the Greek invitation, but the Soviet 
Union declined, the Greek representative said. 

Albanian attacks along the Greek frontier have been 
redoubled in recent times, he added. 

It appeared, he said, that Russian military engineers 
are constructing a route by which “troops coming 
from Yugoslavia can be sent more rapidly to the 
Greek frontier . . . in almost a straight line without 
making use of the coastal route which is exposed 
to naval bombardment.” 

The Bay of Valona is protected, he said, by a line 
of fortifications, and the Russians have reorganized the 
Albanian Army which in June last numbered 50.000 
men and 12,000 officers, 


Three objectives quoted 


The Ambassador continued that there was no im- 
portant minority of Slavs or Slavophones in Mace- 
donia. He quoted from a newspaper item of July 26, 
1946, which said that the campaign aimed at frustrat- 
ing the efforts of the Greek Government to restore 
peace and security was directed towards three main 
objectives: the preparation in the interior of the 
country of a coup destined to incorporate Macedonia 
in the Yugoslav Confederation; the production of 
such chaos in Greece that British and world public 
opinion will call for the withdrawal of the British 
troops from that country; and the temporary post- 
ponement of the plebiscite in order to reinforce the 
Left. 

If the British armies are withdrawn from eastern 
Macedonia, the representative of Greece remarked, 
it is doubtful whether the Greek Government could 
prevent a coup by the Leftists in that region. 

Continuing his statement at the 62nd meeting of 
the Council on the afternoon of September 5, 1946, 
Mr. Dendramis said that great bands in which Greek 
Anarchists co-operate with Bulgarian Autonomists 
operate in the frontier provinces of Greece to exter- 
minate Greeks who have Greek national feelings. 


Regarding measures taken relative to the workers’ 
unions, the representative said these resulted from 





protests by the great majority of the working class 
who asked that the tribunals proceed to the verifica- 
tion of the lists of trade union members because it 
had been proved that thousands of members having 
no connection with the working class had got them- 
selves listed as trade unionists. 

with the distribution 
whether 


of arms to 
peasants 


In connection 


peasants, the Ambassador asked 


should be left without defence when armed bands 
penetrate Greek territory to assassinate all non-Com- 


munists in the villages. 

He related incidents which established. he said. that 
Yugoslav authorities collaborated with armed bands 
in the penetration of Greek territory and in the col- 
lection of information. 

He declared that if the Ukrainian representative’s 
love of peace was as sincere as his words, he would 
only have to give a few pieces of advice to the right 
quarters, and the incursions of bands into Greek ter- 
ritory would cease immediately, and the incidents pro- 
voked by the Albanians would not be repeated. 


Protection of minorities 


During his remarks that followed, the British dele- 
gate pointed out that the peace settlement so far has 
not provided for any system of protection of minori- 
ties. 

He would not deny that there may be cases where 
extreme persecution of a minority might produce a 
dangerous international situation, but the Ukrainian 
Foreign Minister had failed to produce “the shadow 
of a proof” that such a case does exist in Greece. 
Even if he had, however, he contended, the Security 
Council has no direct responsibility for minorities. 
although he thought the General Assembly has. 

British troops first went into Greece, he continued, 
in an attempt to defend it against the Fascist Hitlerite 
hordes some months before the Soviet Union or the 
Ukraine was forced into the war at all. That interven- 
tion, he said, almost certainly postponed the Hitlerite 
attack on the Soviet Union. The British troops’ attempt 
failed, but later in happier days they returned. 

The Russians were asked to join in supervising the 
elections in Greece, but they refused, he said. and thus 
“put themselves out of court—they have no right to 
criticize from a distance.” The Greek Government had 
begged the British to remain in Greece. 

Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter does not. 
he continued, say, as the Ukrainian Foreign Minister 
had interpreted it, that no Member of the United Na- 
tions may maintain troops in the territory of another 
Member at the latter’s request; rather it states that 
“nothing contained in the present Charter shall author- 
ize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state...” 

“If it did say that. what. may I ask, were Soviet 
troops doing in Iran by virtue of the Anglo-Soviet- 
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Iranian treaty, even before March 2 of this year, let 
alone after the expiry of the treaty rights on that date?” 

The incident of the distribution of arms among vil- 
lagers was referred to. This was done in May 1945 at 
Kavalla at the request of the Greek general at the time 
when the gendarmerie was not functioning, and villages 
in eastern Macedonia and Thrace were being attacked 
by Right Wing bands. Arms were restricted to six weap- 
ons per village and were issued against receipt. When 
the emergency was over an order was issued on June 
16, 1946, for the recovery of the arms, and all were in 
fact recovered. the delegate said. 

It was on a “flimsy foundation” that the Ukrainian 
representative had tried to build up a case that the 
British Government was backing Monarchist extrem- 
ists, conniving at the ill-treatment of minorities and 
inciting Greece to attack its much more powerful neigh- 
bors at a time when, “in the hope that the end of our 
task may be in sight, we are looking forward to the day 
when we may be able to withdraw our troops.” He 
submitted that the case had entirely failed. 

“Conditions in Greece,” he continued, “are not near- 
ly in such a sorry plight as in certain other European 
countries whose situations have not as yet been investi- 
gated by this Council; and . . . conditions in Greece 
would be better than they are if it were not for Com- 
munist pressure and propaganda inside her territory 
and along her borders. 

“What Greece now needs is to be left alone. Her 
record during the war is second to none; and if the rec- 
ords of all the countries formerly under enemy occupa- 
tion are to be searched, there are several statesmen now 
in power in countries near Greece whose past would 
contrast unfavorably with that of any member of the 
Greek Government. 


Desires clearly shown 


“But recrimination of this kind serves no useful pur- 
pose. The Greeks by the elections in March and by the 
plebiscite on September 1, both conducted in a manner 
which impartial witnesses of weight have described as 
fair. have shown clearly what regime the majority of 
the Greek people desire to have. 

“The internal politics of this regime may or may 
not command the sympathy of other Members of the 
United Nations, but that is no affair of the Security 
Council or indeed of anyone except the Greek people 
themselves. While Greece is exposed to incessant attacks 
from the press and radio of her northern neighbors 
and from Moscow, and while former enemy states are 
encouraged to make baseless claims for Greek territory, 
Greece cannot enjoy ‘freedom from fear.’ ” 

The President of the Council then announced that 
Colonel Tuk Jakova, representative of the People’s Re- 
public of Albania to the United Nations, had asked to 
be invited to the table to present a statement. His re- 
quest was supported by the delegate for the U.S.S.R. 
Discussion was then adjourned until September 9. 
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Economic and Social Council Chart 


Tue chart which appears on the following two pages 
shows the structure of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, which meets in its third session on September 11. 

Eighteen countries chosen by the General Assembly 
are members of the Council which, under the Assem- 
bly’s authority, is charged with the economic and 
social functions of the United Nations. Because these 
responsibilities affect many aspects of international 
co-operation, the Council has to work through a 
number of commissions and committees. 

Seven such commissions have been nominated by 
the Council but the membership of only one of these, 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, has been desig- 
nated. Membership of the other commissions is one of 
the items on the agenda of the forthcoming session of 
the Council. Other commissions will be established as 
required. 

Of the sub-commissions only one, the Temporary 
Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas, is now established and operating. 
The other sub-commissions approved by the Council 
will be set up by the commissions when the latter 
begin to operate. 

The Economic and Social Council has the re- 
sponsibility of bringing into relationship with the 
United Nations the various inter-governmental agen- 
cies concerned with economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, health and related subjects. The Council is the 
organ of the United Nations which co-ordinates the 
work of these “specialized agencies.” 

To discharge this function the Council has appointed 


a Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agen- 
cies, whose task it is to negotiate agreements by which 
these agencies will be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. When these agreements are passed 
by the Economic and Social Council, they are sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly for approval. They 
come into effect when approved by both the General 
Assembly and the governing bodies of the agencies. 


The chart shows that three draft agreements, with 
the ILO, the FAO and UNESCO, have been initialled. 

The Council directed that its Committee enter into 
negotiations with three other agencies: the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and PICAO. 

When the World Health Organization comes into 
being, it will be another specialized agency related 
to the United Nations. The Council has also proposed 
the setting up of two other specialized agencies, an 
International Refugee Organization and a World 
Trade Organization. 

The Council makes its own arrangements for con- 
sultation with non-governmental organizations which 
are concerned with maiters within its competence. 
At its own second session the Council divided non- 
governmental organizations into three categories, each 
with well-defined rights of participation. Subject to 
the Council’s approval, the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. for Consultation with Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations determines the categories of organizations 
eligible for consultation. 


Reference List on the Council 


The following subjects, falling within the com- 
petence of the Economic and Social Council, have 
been discussed in previous issues of the Weekly 
Bulletin: 


THE CounNcIL: 


Economic and Social Council’s Agenda (Vol 1, 
No. 3); Economic and Social Council, Review of 
Work and Program (Vol. 1, No. 6). 

Commission on Human Rights: 

Evolution of Human Rights (Vol. 1, No. 2). 

Transport and Communications Commission: 
Transport and Communications (Vol. 1, No. 5). 

Statistical Commission: World Statistics (Vol 1, 
No. 6). 

Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas: U.N. Plans 
Reconstruction (Vol. 1, No. 1); War Devastation 
Being Surveyed (Vol. 1, No. 3). 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES: 


International Labour Organisation: ILO Record 
and Program (Vol. 1, No. 3). 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations: World Food Shortage Measured (Vol. 1, 
No. 2). 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: Toward Cultural Co-operation; Parti- 
cipants of UNESCO Conference: UNESCO Preamble 
Vol. 1, No. 4). 

Proposed World Health Organization: World 
Health Organization, Health Organization’s Basi 
Principles (Vol. 1, No.1). 

Proposed International Refugee Organization: U.N. 
to Assume Resettlement Task; Who are the Refugees? 
(Vol. 1, No. 2); Refugee Plans Far Advanced (Vol. 
1, No.3). 
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Interim Refugee Commission Proposed 


Recommended functions and powers 


Tus week the Secretary-General announced his rec- 
ommendations to the Economic and Social Council for 
an interim commission to bridge the gap between the 
time that UNRRA ceases and the proposed Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization begins to operate. 

Because the General Assembly has been postponed 
(thereby deferring action on the IRO’s Draft Constitu- 
tion), the IRO is not expected to begin functioning until 
sometime in 1947. UNRRA’s Council agreed to extend 
its operations if required until June 30, 1947, and to set 
aside the necessary funds for this purpose, transferring 
both funds and equipment to the IRO, an interim com- 
mission or any other appropriate body concerned with 
displaced persons. 

The UNRRA Council also authorized the Admini- 
stration to apply the principles laid down in the draft 
Constitution of the IRO, in order that closer harmony 
may be attained in the course of the change-over of 
operational responsibility from one organization to the 
other. 

The most immediate problem is establishment of 
some agency to carry on for the interval. The Special 
Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons, which 
met last spring in London at the direction of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and drew up the original 
recommendations for the proposed specialized agency, 
felt that it was not within its terms of reference to make 
recommendations to the Council on interim action re- 
quired. 

“In view of the urgent importance of making ade- 
quate preparation for the advent of the new organiza- 
tion (IRO).” the Council at its second session requested 
the Secretary-General to take appropriate steps to plan 
—in consultation with UNRRA and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees (1GC)—the initiation 


of the work of the IRO. 


Functions of Interim Commission 


The interim commission which the Secretary-General 
proposes would have the following functions: 

1. To co-ordinate the present policies and activities 
of the different agencies already operating in the field 
of refugees and displaced persons, such as UNRRA and 
the IGC; 

2. To prepare for the organization and functioning of 
the IRO and, to this end. to enter into commitments in 
regard to personnel for employment during any opera- 
tional work conducted by the interim commission, and 
to make recommendations for an initial period of em- 
ployment with the IRO; 

3. To recommend a personnel policy for the IRO; 


4. To review and elaborate the budget and financial 
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structure recommended by the Committee on Finances 
of the IRO, which met last July in London and prepared 
a budget of nearly $260,000,000; 

5. To determine arrangements for the procurement 
and distribution of those supplies for which the IRO 
will be responsible; 

6. To undertake studies with regard to resettlement. 
and co-ordinate any activities undertaken in this field 
by inter-governmental and non-governmental agencies: 

7. To work in close consultation with UNRRA and 
the IGC for all IRO planning. 

On the personnel question, the Secretary-General 
recommends that the Interim Commission prepare a 
detailed analysis of the numbers and kind of personnel 
required by the IRO, reviewing the existing staff of 
UNRRA and the IGC with a view to their possible re- 
cruitment by the IRO, and considering with UNRRA 


its program of staff reduction. 


Recommended powers 


The Secretary-General is recommending to the Coun- 
cil that the Interim Commission should have power 
to undertake the operations provided for in the Draft 
Constitution of the IRO, should circumstances make 
it necessary; and, in order to enable it to carry out 
such functions, to receive funds from governments 
and other sources and to expend such funds for re- 
patriation, care and resettlement; to employ person- 
nel and to acquire or transfer facilities, supplies or 
equipment, and to enter into agreements with gov- 
ernments, military authorities and other agencies con- 
cerned, 

Finally, Mr. Lie draws the Council’s attention to 
the urgent need for the necessary steps required of 
Member governments to establish the IRO and provide 
it with funds, so that it may start operations not later 
than July 1, 1947. 

As for funds for the Interim Commission, Mr. Lie 
recommends that, should it have to undertake opera- 
tions before the IRO comes into being, it might be 
financed by means of advances from the governments 
members of the Commission, in proportion to and 
against the amounts they agree to contribute to IRO. 

The Secretary-General includes a recommendation 
noting the “desirability of utilizing the services of the 
United Nations Secretariat for the preparatory work 
to be undertaken by the Interim Commission. If the 
Council approves this arrangement, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would propose to centralize responsibility for this 
work in the Division of Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons in the Department of Social Affairs, which would 
be assisted by experts from other Departments of the 
United Nations Secretariat.” 
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Status of Women 


Great scope of Commission’s work 


Is the Preamble to the Charter the peoples of the 
United Nations reaffirm “faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small.” One of the stated purposes of the 
organization is to promote “observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” 

Thus. it has become one of the concerns of the 
United Nations to inquire into and seek to remove 
those measures of discrimination which still exist 
against women on account of their sex. 

Many, it is true, have been removed. In 1902 women 
had the vote only in New Zealand, Australia and four 
states of the United States. In 1937 they could vote in 
40 countries. As a result of World War II the women 
of France, Yugoslavia and Italy have obtained the 
right to vote. Four of the Latin American republics 
have also recently granted women the right to vote— 
El Salvador (1939) the Dominican Republic (1942) 
Guatemala (1944) and Panama (1945). 


In the professions, in industry, and in public affairs 
women have come to play an increasing part during 
the past 40 years, and have gained increasing recogni- 
tion. Their services proved invaluable during the two 
world wars. Many more were employed in industry 
and new industries were opened to them; they served 
with the armed forces, fought in the resistance move- 
ments and found new opportunities in the professions. 
Their services were recognized in different countries 
by grant of the franchise, by admission to trade 
unions or grant of the right to equal pay. 


At the Inter-American Conference on the Problems 
of War and Peace in Mexico City last.year it was 
recognized that women’s war services “proved beyond 
question their capacity to meet all the responsibilities 
of citizenship and of professional and vocational life.” 
But in spite of such recognition there are still many in- 
equalities and anomalies in the position of women. 


League inquiry 


Women’s organizations, national and international. 
have worked hard to raise the status of women. 
Largely as a result of their representations the ques- 
tion of the status of women was placed on the agenda 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1935, 
at the joint request of the delegations of the Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Hon- 
duras. Mexico, Panama, Peru and Uruguay. 

In a resolution dated September 27, 1935, the League 
Assembly decided that the matter should be studied. 
Governments were asked for their observations on 
the political and civil status of women, together with 
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information as to their existing political and civil 
status under national laws. The economic aspect of 
the question was referred to the International Labour 
Organisation, and the hope was expressed that that 
body would examine such aspects of the matter as 
were within its competence, in particular, equality 
under labor legislation. The Assembly also recom- 
mended that women’s organizations should continue 
to study the political and civil status of women. 


Information was received from 28 governments and 
eight women’s organizations. The reports furnished 
covered 38 countries—24 in Europe, four in Asia, two 
in Africa, seven in America, and Australia. 

The most comprehensive report was presented by 
the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship. These are some of the anoma- 
lies. An English woman could vote, but could not 
sit in the House of Lords. A Belgian could sit in the 
Senate, but she could not earn without her husband’s 
consent. An Egyptian could earn and could also ad- 
minister her own property, but she had no equality 
under the divorce laws. A Swede had equal rights 
under the divorce laws, but could not be a diplomat. 
A Mexican could be a diplomat but not a judge. A 
Czechoslovak could be a judge, but lost her nationality 
on marriage. 


Points Studied 


The rapporteur of the League Committee which 
considered these reports, listed seven points which 
the Committee had studied: 

“Equality of right to their own nationality is al- 
lowed to women by 10 countries and refused by 20; 
eight have not given any information. 

“The right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
eligibility for election to parliament on equal footing 
is enjoyed by women in 24 countries and refused in 
14 (nine in Europe). 

“An equal right to vote and eligibility in local gov- 
ernment on an equal footing is accorded to women 
in 29 countries, refused in seven countries (four in 
Europe) ; two have given no information. 

“An equal right for married women to choose their 
domicile is given only in four countries, 24 refuse it; 
10 give no information. 

“In seven countries, married women have an equal 
right to the guardianship of their children; in 20, they 
are refused it. Eleven countries give no information. 

“The question of women’s rights to work was very 
dificult to answer from the data supplied. However, 
it seems that 14 countries give a woman, married or 
unmarried, practically the right to engage in every 
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kind of work, while restrictions of different kinds are 
imposed in 16 countries; no information is given from 
eight countries. 

“Equality of rights as regards property, income 
and earnings is given women in 24 countries and 
refused in 10; no information from four countries.” 

The League Assembly adopted a resolution on 
September 30, 1937, which provided for the prepara- 
tion and publication of a comprehensive study giving 
full information on the legal status enjoyed by women 
in the various countries of the world as the result of 
the provisions of national law and the application of 
these provisions. and provided for the appointment 
of a small committee of experts to determine the scope 
of the study, its distribution among the various scien- 
tific institutes and its finai form. 

The committee was appointed in January 1938 and 
held three sessions, during the course of which it drew 
up a scheme for the survey which was to be prepared 
by international institutes of law. This scheme 


covered public law, private law and criminal law, 


The war interrupted these studies, so that once again 
the position will have to be reviewed by the United 
Nations. It has, however, as a basis on which to work 
the scheme outlined by the League committee of experts. 

Work had also been going forward in the various 
Inter-American Conferences to remove the disabilities 
of women in the Latin American countries, in some of 
which there are specific prohibitions against women’s 
participation in government or in certain professions. 
The Inter-American Commission of Women was estab- 


lished at the sixth Inter-American Conference a 
Havana in 1928, The Final Act of the Inter-American 
Conference on War and Peace at Mexico City jn 
March 1945 contains a resolution on the rights of 
women in the Americas. It recommended that the 
governments of the American republics modify their 
legislation so as to abolish an existing discrimination 
by reason of sex which retards prosperity and intellec. 
tual. social and political development. In another 
resolution the Conference recommended that gover. 
ments take into consideration the co-operation of 
women when forming their delegations to international 
conferences. 

The Charter provided that the United Nations 
should seek to secure respect for human rights with 
out distinction as to sex. It emphasized the point by 
stating specifically that the United Nations shall not 
place any restrictions on the eligibility of men and wo- 
men to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in its principal and subsidiary organs. 

In addition, a declaration made by the Brazilian 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference to the 
Committee studying the question of Economic and 
Social Co-operation, recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council “should set up a special commis- 
sion of women to study conditions and prepare reports 
on the political, civil and economic status and oppor: 
tunity of women with special reference to discrimina- 
tion and limitations placed upon them on account of 
their sex.” This recommendation could not be adopted 
by the committee since decisions on specific fields of 


Sus-CoMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


From left to right: Mrs. Hansa Mehta, India; Mrs. W. S. New, China; Miss Fryderyka Kalinowska, Poland; Miss Angela 
Jurdak, Lebanon; Vice-Chairman Miss Minerva Bernardino, Dominican Republic; Mrs. Marie Helene Lefraucheux, France, 
cand the Chairman Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, Denmark. 
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operations were outside its scope, but the declaration 
received general support. 

The Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
recommended that the status of women should be 
examined by the Commission on Human Rights, and 
the Economic and Social Council, at its first session 
on February 16, 1946, established a nuclear Sub- 
Commission on the Status of Women as a subsidiary 
of the Human Rights Commission. 

This Sub-Commission, which consisted of nine mem- 
bers, met on April 29. It held nine meetings in public 
in addition to numerous private meetings. Its Chair- 
man was Mrs. Bodil Begtrup of Denmark, its Vice- 
Chairman Miss Minerva Barnardino of the Dominican 
Republic and its rapporteur Miss Angela Jurdak of 
the Lebanon. 


Sub-Commission’s report 


Section I of the report made detailed recommenda- 
tions to raise the status of women to equality with 
men in political, civil, social, economic and educa- 
tional fields. Section II was devoted to proposals 
for a program of work which inter alia would 
provide for a survey of laws pertaining to the status 
of women and the practical application of such 
legislation, polls to sound public opinion, a forum 
to hear the views of consultative agents, the calling of 
a United Nations Women’s Conference, the interna- 
tional exchange of all categories of manual and in- 
tellectual women workers, the collection of records 
on women’s affairs and the creation of a world-wide 
public opinion through the media of the press, radio, 
publications, motion pictures, etc. 

Section III of the report recommended that the Com- 
mission be composed of 15 members, including three 
members from the Commission on Human Rights; 
that members be appointed by the Council in their 
individual capacity, and that additional members be 
selected from the regions of the Balkan States, Great 
Britain, Latin America and the United States of Ame- 
rica, 

The Commission on Human Rights made certain 
recommendations on the Sub-Commission’s report and 
these were presented to the Council on May 28, 1946, 
by the Chairman, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt. 


Council’s resolution 


The Council, having considered the report of the 
Commission on Human Rights and of the Sub-Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, adopted on June 21 
a resolution conferring upon the Sub-Commission the 
status of a full commission to be known as the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. The functions of the 
Commission are to prepare recommendations and re- 
ports to the Economic and Social Council on pro- 
moting women’s rights in political, economic, social 
and educational fields. The Commission is also to 
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Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt signing a letter issued by the women 
delegates at the London session of the General Assembly, 
calling for world support of United Nations ideals. To her 
right is Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Britain’s Education Minister. 


make recommendations to the Council on urgent prob- 
lems requiring immediate attention in the field of 
women’s rights. It will consist of representatives of 
the 15 Members elected by the Council. 

The Council referred to the Commission for study 
Sections I and II of the report of the Sub-Commission 
on policy and program, and requested the Secretary- 
General, in order to assist the Commission, to make 
arrangements for a complete and detailed study of the 
legislation concerning the status of women and the 
practical application of such legislation. 

The Commission has a formidable task ahead of it. 
First it has to ascertain exactly what is the legal po- 
sition of women today all over the world and, as far 
as possible, in what way the law is applied; it has to 
study means of arousing public opinion to improve 
that position where disabilities exist; it has to co- 
operate with specialized agencies, such as the ILO, in 
improving women’s conditions of work, and UNESCO, 
in improving their educational opportunities. 

The position which women hold today has not been 
won without hard and often bitter struggle and a great 
deal of work is still required. But today for the first 
time in history the women of the world have in the 
Commission an international body solely devoted to 
achieving complete equality for them. 








World Food Board Discussed 


FAO Conference Studies Proposals 


"Tue second Conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations convened in Copen- 
hagen on September 2. Thirty-one member countries 
are represented by voting delegations, and six have sent 
observers. Six non-member countries and eight inter- 
national organizations have also sent observers. 

The Conference has before it. in addition to the First 
Annual Report of the Director-General and the World 
Food Survey prepared by the FAO, a proposal for a 
World Food Board. The objective of the Board’s opera- 
tions would be to ensure that sufficient food is produced 
and distributed in order to bring the consumption of 
all people up to a health standard. The Board would, 
according to the plan, stabilize agricultural prices. 
establish a world reserve, help finance disposal of sur- 
pluses and co-operate with organizations concerned 
with international credits. (For a summary of the Sur- 
vey and the proposal see the Weekly Bulletin for August 
12.1946, Vol. 1, No. 2.) 

Sir John Orr, Director-General of FAO, in intro- 
ducing the proposed plan for establishing a World 
Food Board, said that when the Board is formed it 
should include such international organizations as the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the International Trade Organiza-- 
tion (when established). The plan, Sir John maintained. 
offers an opportunity for nations to begin to co-operate 
on the distribution of food, the fundamental need of 
men of all countries, and on agriculture, the basic in- 
dustry of the world. Agreement on a world food plan 
would enable the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations to work together for a great common objective 
and so begin to build up a new world. 


General Support 

The proposal received general approval from the 
delegates. Norris E. Dodd, head of the United States 
Delegation, declared that it was now imperative 
that governments should plan for better pro- 
tection for producers of food and better nutrition for 
consumers. Sir John Strachey of the United Kingdom 
pointed out that whereas the true object of producing 
food was that it should be eaten, one could not expect 
farmers to co-operate wholeheartedly to overcome food 
shortages unless they had some assurance that they were 
not thereby preparing their own ruin in a new glut. The 
answer should not lie in restriction of supply, which 
would merely end potential plenty, but in increasing the 
demand which will end starvation. 

Discussion of Sir John Orr’s proposal revealed cer- 
tain differences of approach to the organizational prob- 
lem and three views, one from the United Kingdom. 
one from the United States and the last from a group 
of seven European countries, as well as suggestions 
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from the representatives of India and Cuba, were placed 
before the Conference. 

The committee of the Conference which is review. 
ing these points of view has received a recommenda. 
tion from its drafting group that 15 FAO member 
nations, plus the U.S.S.R. and Argentina, constitute 
a Commission to consider the proposal for a World 
Food Board. Definite Committee decisions on these 
points are expected shortly. 

Points on which the Working Group offered alter. 
natives were: whether the location of the Commission 
should be at Geneva, London, Paris or Washington; 
whether the Commission should elect its own Chair. 
man or FAO should appoint an independent Chair. 
man: by which method the Commission should report. 


Assistance to Greece 


Thus while long-term measures were being devised, 
the FAO Mission to Greece reported to the Council 
on an immediate plan to strengthen and modernize 
the technical and agricuitural services of that country, 
This Mission recommended a broad program of irri- 
gation and hydroelectric development, with the estab- 
lishment of a mission in Greece to help carry out its 
recommendations and an initial loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment of $1,000,000. It was also recommended that 
FAO should take over temporarily the small nucleus 
of UNRRA agricultura! technicians in Athens and 
give technical aid in establishing small local industries. 

The Greek representative to the Conference said that 
his Government adopted in principle, and_ with 
gratitude, the report of the FAO Mission to Greece, 
but had some reservations about the Mission’s recom- 
mendation that Greece should reduce military expendi- 
ture. Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture member of the FAO Mission to Greece, 
said that budgetary recommendations in the report 
were necessary if banks were to grant credits depend- 
ent on the country’s ability to repay. 

Dr. A. Fitzgerald, the Secretary of the General 
International Emergency Food Council, told the con- 
ference that crops in many countries were better than 
during the last year and that some improvement in 
diets could be expected if financing and related difi- 
culties could be overcome. It should be possible to 
make considerable progress in preventing the food 
consumption of any substantial segment of the popu- 
lation from falling below the emergency standard set 
forth by the FAO. There was, however, little prospect 
that there would be any abundance of food supplies, 
and the problems involved in the distribution of in- 
adequate supplies as equitably as possible should not 
be neglected in considering long-term programs. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


Security Council Representatives—U.S.A. 


Mr. Herschel V. Johnson, 
Deputy Representative of the 
United States on the Security 
Council who assumed his 
post on May 7, was born in 
1894 in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and attended the University 
of North Carolina and the 
Harvard Law School. During 
the First World War he 
served overseas as a Captain 
in the Infantry, in the United 

Herschel V. Johnson States Army. 

He entered the Foreign Service in 1920 and was ap- 
pointed first to the Legation at Berne, Switzerland and 
then to the Legation at Sofia, Bulgaria. Following this 





Security Council Representatives—Egypt 


Mahmoud Fawsi, Deputy Representative of Egypt 
on the Security Council took over from the Permanent 
Representative, Hafiz Affifi, for the period of his 
absence on affairs of state in Egypt. Mr. Fawsi retains 
his post as Minister-Counselor to the Egyption Lega- 
tion in Washington which he held at the time of his 
appointment to the Security Council. 

Born in Cairo in 1900, he studied at the University 
of Cairo, the Royal University of Rome, the Liverpool 
University in England and Columbia University, New 
York, graduating in jurisprudence, political science, 
economics and journalism. 

He then entered the diplomatic service and served as 
Vice-Consul in New York and New Orleans from 1926 
to 1929, and as Consul in Kobe, Japan, from 1929 to 
1936. Subsequent posts included those of Second Sec- 


Security Council Representatives—Brazil 


Pedro Leao Velloso, the 
representative of Brazil on 
the Security Council has had 
a long career in international 
affairs, having held diplo- 
matic positions with the Bra- 


zilian government for the 
past 39 years. 

Born in 1887 at Pinda- 
monhangada, Sao Paulo. 


Brazil, he received his Bach- 
elor of Law degree in 1907 
and entered the Ministry of 





Pedro Velloso 
Foreign Affairs the same year as assistant to the Brazil- 


ian-Peruvian Court of Arbitration. From 1910 to 1918 
he represented Brazil in the Legations at Rome, Paris, 
Berne and Copenhagen. He was appointed Counselor 
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nner 


assignment he served three years in the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs in the Department of State. From 
1927 to 1928 he was Secretary of the Legation at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras; and from 1929 to 1930, was 
First Secretary of the Embassy at Mexico City. In 
July 1930 he was made Chief of the Division of Mex- 
ican Affairs in the Department of State, and served in 
this position until April 1934 when he was appointed 
First Secretary of the Embassy at London. He became 
Counselor of the Embassy in 1939 and in February 
1941, was given the rank of Minister. 

In October 1941, he was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden, 
where he served until he returned to the United States 
in April 1946 to take up his present responsibilities 
with the United Nations. 










retary in Athens from 1936 
to 1937; Consul General 
in Liverpool from 1937 to 
1939; Director of the Na- 
tionalities Department, Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 
Cairo, from 1939 to 1941, 
and Consul General in Jeru- 
salem from 1941 to 1944. 
Mr. Fawsi was appointed 
Chargé d’Affaires in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 
Cairo, in 1944, and served 





Mahmoud Fawsi 
in this capacity until the beginning of 1945, when he 
was transferred to Washington, D. C. as Counselor of 
his country’s Legation. 







of the Brazilian Embassy in Paris in 1918 and attended 
the Peace Conference at Versailles as Secretary of the 
Brazilian delegation. 

After several other diplomatic posts, he returned to 
Brazil in 1926 as Chief of Cabinet of the Minister of 
External Relations. From 1929 to 1935 he served as 
Resident Minister to China and from 1935 to 1939 as 
Ambassador to Japan. He was transferred to Italy in 
1939, returning to Rio de Janeiro in 1941. In 1942 he 
was appointed Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and in 1944 Minister of State for 
External Affairs, a post he relinquished to take up his 
present position with the United Nations. 


Mr. Velloso was Chairman of the Brazilian Dele- 
gations to the Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of Peace and War, Mexico City, and to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of 1945. 









READING LIST: 


Publications About the United Nations (Continued) 


Following is a list of books and documents of United Nations interest that have been received 


by the United Nations. 


SECURITY COUNCIL (CONTINUED ) 
Witcox, Francis O. The Yalta voting 
formula. American Political Science 
Review, v. 39, no. 4, October 1945, 
p. 943-956 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 

SoctaL ScrENCE, PHILADELPHIA. Es- 
sential human rights, edited by Wil- 
liam Draper Lewis and John R. 
Ellingston. Philadelphia, 1946. (An- 
nals, v. 243, January 1946) 
A symposium, with articles grouped 
under these headings: International 
importance of human rights.—An in- 
ternational declaration of human 
rights—Human rights in selected 
areas.—National legal protection of 
human rights.—International proce- 
dures for protection of human rights. 
—Future international action. 

Finer, Herman. The United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1946. 

Fisuer, A. G. B. International economic 
collaboration and the Economic and 
Social Council. International Affairs, 
v. 21, no. 4, October 1945, p. 459-468. 

INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTEE. 
Draft declaration of the international 
rights and duties of man and accom- 
panying report, formulated by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee 
in accordance with Resolution IX and 
XL of the International Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace held at 
Mexico City, February 21—March 8, 
1945. Washington, D. C., Pan Amer- 
ican Union, March 1946. 
Mimeographed. 

International economic and social co- 
operation: the San Francisco propo- 
sals. The World Today, Chatham 
House Review, v. 1, no. 5, new series, 
November 1945, p. 230-240. 

StrineBowER, Leroy D. The Economic 
and Social Council, an instrument of 
international cooperation. New York, 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace [1946]. 

“A guide to the work of the Economic 
and Social Council and its technical 
commissions and committees.” 

Turtincton, Epcar. The United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights. 
American Journal of International 
Law, v. 39, no. 4, October 1945, p. 
757-758. 

TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

Baitey, K. H. Dependent areas of the 
Pacific, an Australian view. Foreign 
Affairs, v. 24, no. 3, April 1946, p. 
494-512. 


Bentwicu, NorMAN. The mandate sys- 
tem and San Francisco. Common- 
wealth and Empire Review, Decem- 
ber 1945. 

Fasian CoLontAL Bureau. Colonies 
and international conscience, a_re- 
port to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
Introduction by A. Creech Jones. 
London, Fabian Publications and V. 
Gollancz, 1945. (Research Series No. 
92). 

Gitcurist, Huntincton. Colonial ques- 
tions at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. The trusteeship provisions. 
American Political Science Review, 
v. 39, no. 4, October 1945, p. 982-992. 

Hatt, H. Duncan. The British Com- 
monwealth and trusteeship. Interna- 
tional Affairs, v. 22, no. 2, April 1946, 
p. 199-213. 

McKay, VERNON. International trustee- 
ship: the role of the United Nations 
in the colonial world. Foreign Policy 
Reports, v. 22, no. 5, May 15, 1946. 

The Pacific Islands in the peace, an 
Australian view. Round Table, v. 36, 
no. 141, December 1945, p. 35-39. 

The trusteeship system: dependencies in 
the new world order. Round Table, v. 
36, no. 142, March 1946, p. 127-132. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

HackwortH, GreeEN H. The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Department 
of State Bulletin, v. 13, no. 329, 
August 12, 1945, p. 216-219. 

—The International Court of Justice 

and the codification of ‘international 
law. Department of State Bulletin, v. 
13, no. 339, December 23, 1945, p. 
100-106. 
Printed also in American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, v. 32, February 1946, 
p. 81-86. Address made in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 19, 1945, by Green 
H. Hackworth, before Junior Bar 
Conference. 


Jessup, Puittp C. Acceptance by the 
United States of the optional clause 
of the International Court of Justice, 
American Journal of International 
Law, v. 39, no. 4, October 1945, p, 
745-751. 

—The International Court of Justice of 
the United Nations. Foreign Policy 
Reports, v. 21, no. 2, August 15, 1946, 


Jurisdiction of the International Court 

of Justice. Statement by Under-Sec- 
retary of State Acheson. Statement 
by Charles Fahy. Department of State 
Bulletin, v. 15, no. 369, July 28, 1946, 
p 154-161. 
Statements made before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
the Jurisdiction of the International 
Court, July 15, 1946. 


Kunz, Joser L. Guatemala vs. Great 
Britain: in re Belice. American Jour- 
nal of International Law, v. 40, no. 2, 
April 1946, p. 383-390. 


Lawson, Rutu C. The World Court— 
1946. Current History, v. 11, no, 59, 
p. 1-7. 

Preuss, LAwreNnce. The International 
Court of Justice and the problem of 
compulsory jurisdiction. Department 
of State Bulletin, v. 13, no. 327, Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, p. 471-478. 

U. S. Dept. or State. The International 
Court of Justice: Selected documents 
relating to the drafting of the Statute. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 1946. 
(Publication 2491, Conference Series 
84). 

World Affairs, Washington, D. C. World 

Court number. v. 108, no. 4, Decem- 
ber 1945. 
Includes the text of the Statute and a 
symposium with contributions by 
Green H. Hackworth, Manley O. Hud- 
son, Lawrence Preuss and Philip C. 
Jessup. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations during the First Part of its First Session from January 10 
to February 14, 1946, are now available in a 78-page volume 
which contains both English and French texts. 

The publication, which is listed as Document A/64, may be 
bought in North and South America at 75 cents per copy from: 

The International Documents Service, 

2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
and in the United Kingdom at 3s. 6d. a copy from: 


H. M. Stationery Office, 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C. 2 and at Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Cardiff and Belfast; or through any bookseller. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 















Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 
" Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 
From 7 May Headquarters Commission Interim Hq. 
” 14 June Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 
» 25 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee Interim Hq. or 
Organization Washington 
” 29 July Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devastated Areas London 
2-14 September Food and Agriculture Conference—2nd Session Copenhagen 
4 September Council Meeting of PICAO Montreal 
9 September Committee on Contributions—3rd Session Interim Hq. 
11 September Economic and Social Council—3rd Session Interim Hq. 






Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to meet dur- 
ing Economic and Social Council Session). Interim Hq. 






Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (to meet during the Economic and Social 






Council Session) Interim Hq. 
11 September Allocations Committee of the Governing Body of the ILO Montreal 
12 & 13 September Staff Questions Committee of the Governing Body of the ILO Montreal 









Forthcoming 





16 September Governing Body of the ILO Montreal 





Montreal 





International Labour Conference—29th Session 





19 September 


















23 September General Assembly of the United Nations Interim Hq. 
23 September Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 
27 September Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund Washington 
27 September Board of Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development Washington 
1 October Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO Cairo 
7-26 October PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting Montreal 
10 October Conference between UN and Specialized Agencies on Personnel 
(tentative) Problems Interim Hq. 
15 October Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment London 
October Committee on Administration and Finance of the World Health 
(exact date not yet fixed) Organization Geneva 
4 November Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its sub- 
(tentative) committees Geneva 






4 November UNESCO General Conference—I1st Session Paris 





6 November Statistical Commission Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 


14 November 
18 November 


25 November Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works of the ILO 








Brussels 







Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 











Commission on Narcotic Drugs Interim Hq. 











Brussels 
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